Implicit Bias Awareness and Cultural 
Competency 


Chapter 1: Implicit Bias 


1. Course Overview 


We encourage our customers to visit the FAQs section for further information 
regarding their educational experience. There you will find complete step-by-step 
tutorials that we've designed with YOU in mind! 


e McKissock students should visit the McKissock FAQs. 
e Colibri Real Estate students should visit the Colibri Real Estate FAQs. 


Please note: Upon completion of the final exam, you will need to advance to the survey page 
and complete the survey. Once that is done, the course will be marked as "Complete" in our 
system and credit may be issued. 


Course Description 


This course describes implicit (unconscious) biases, how they are created, and how by 
understanding them we can interact and communicate effectively with people of diverse 
backgrounds and cultures. No matter if you are new to the business or are a veteran real 
estate agent, your success depends on your ability to work with other people. And now those 
people are multifaceted, multiracial, and multicultural. 


Cultural diversity itself isn't a problem — our differences have always been there; they're 
what make us unique. When working with people from another culture or background, you 
need to understand them and where their ideas of right and wrong come from. Culture is the 
way we were raised and the values, beliefs, and standards for behavior we learned. However, 
when you follow the Platinum Rule, “Treat others the way THEY want to be treated.” you 
are more likely to get clients and listings, make sales, and have a successful real estate career. 


Implicit bias is normal. In fact, every person has biases of one kind or another and it’s okay 
to have different likes and dislikes. Unfortunately, some real estate agents let their biases get 
in the way and may discriminate against people from diverse backgrounds and cultures. This 
is the turning point from simple likes and dislikes to breaking fair housing laws and possible 
censure or loss of license. To avoid this behavior, many businesses and trade organizations 
encourage their employees and members to participate in implicit bias and diversity training. 
Discovering and overcoming implicit biases is a critical step toward improving personal 
growth and other areas of their lives, such as having a successful real estate career. 


The course is intended to enhance the knowledge and effectiveness of real estate licensees 
and is approved for 4 hours of continuing education. 


Learning Objectives 


At the conclusion of this course, participants will be able to: 


e Define bias and differentiate explicit and implicit bias. 

e Explain socialization is an underlying aspect of implicit bias. 

e Describe types of implicit bias. 

e Explain class stratification and meritocracy. 

e Describe the types of implicit bias tests. 

e Explain the effectiveness of implicit bias training. 

e Explain why implicit bias training is big business. 

e Provide strategies to improve diversity and inclusion in brokerages. 
e Explain the meaning of culture. 

e Differentiate between ethnocentrism and cultural relativism. 

e Describe cultural competency. 

e Discuss and give examples of cultural intelligence. 

e Describe ways to work with people from diverse backgrounds. 
e Discuss types of effective communications. 

e Explain how to handle buyer’s and seller’s biases. 


2 . Chapter Overview 


Everyone seems to be talking about implicit bias and diversity. Implicit bias is the attitudes or 
stereotypes that affect an individual’s understanding, actions, and decisions in an unconscious 
manner. Businesses offer training on it, politicians support it, the media extols it. But what 
exactly is implicit bias and diversity? Unfortunately, some real estate agents let their biases 
get in the way of working with people from diverse cultures. However, successful licensees 
realize that working with people from diverse cultural backgrounds creates an opportunity for 
business and possibly personal relationships. 


Biases, preferences, attitudes, stereotypes, and prejudices are all examples of psychological 
constructs. Psychological constructs are mental associations that can influence a person's 
behavior and feelings toward an individual or group. If the person is unaware of these mental 
associations, the biases, preferences, attitudes, stereotypes, or prejudices are said to be 
implicit. 


Having biases or preconceived feelings is normal human behavior. Everyone has biases of 
one kind or another. It’s okay to have different likes and dislikes. Biases are harmless as long 
as they are about unimportant things, like preferring Pepsi over Coke (or vice-versa for you 
Coke lovers). But when we hold prejudices against other people, and then act on those 
prejudices in an illegal discriminatory way, we create all kinds of problems. 


Learning Objectives 


After completing this chapter, you should be able to: 


Define bias and differentiate explicit and implicit bias. 
Explain socialization is an underlying aspect of implicit bias. 
Describe types of implicit bias. 

Explain class stratification and meritocracy. 


As more individuals and companies recognize how bias and cultural competency impact their 
personal and business relationships, it is important to define the terms associated with these 
concepts. Using common definitions helps to avoid misunderstandings. Many of the 
definitions were taken from the Cambridge English Dictionary at dictionary.cambridge.org; 
while others are definitions used by experts in the field. 


4 . Definitions: Explicit and Implicit 


Explicit means clear and exact. 
Examples. 
e I gave her very explicit directions how to get here. 


e She was very explicit about what she thought was wrong with the plans. 
e I wasn't aware that I would be paying - you certainly didn't make it explicit. 


Implicit means suggested but not communicated directly. Implicit means something is 
implied though not plainly expressed. 


Examples. 
e He interpreted her comments as an implicit criticism of the government. 


e A mom gives her children a dirty look when they drop your socks on the floor. Implied 
indirectly, without being directly expressed. 


5 . Definitions: Bias 


The word ‘bias’ can be used as a noun or as a verb in a sentence. As a noun, bias has various 
meanings. 


Bias (noun) - the action of supporting or opposing a particular person or thing in an unfair 
way, because of allowing personal opinions to influence a person’s judgment. 


Examples. 
e The senator accused the media of bias. 
e Reporters need to be impartial and not show political bias. 
e There was clear evidence of a strong bias against her. 


e There has always been a slight bias in favor of employing liberal arts graduates in the 
company. 


Bias (noun) — the fact of preferring a particular subject or thing. 


Examples. 


e She showed a scientific bias at an early age. 
e The teacher seems to have a bias towards the girls in her class. 


Bias (verb) -to cause someone or something to have a bias: 
Example. 


e The judge ruled that the information should be withheld on the grounds that it would 
bias the jury against the accused. 


The term ‘bias’ also pertains to clothing. When used this way bias is a direction at an angle 
across the threads of woven material. 


Example. 


e The dresses in his new winter collection are all cut on the bias (= in a diagonal 
direction across the cloth). 


6 . Definitions: Bias (cont.) 


The word “bias” goes back to an Indo-European root ‘sker,’ then into Greek and Latin 
“bigassius” meaning "athwart, crosswise, at an angle. When the word entered English in the 
middle of the 16th century, “bias” meant an oblique or slanting line (a bias line), like a 
diagonal line or a wedge-shaped piece of cloth cut into a fabric. Shakespeare used the word 
eleven times in eight plays. 


Today, the word bias typically is used to indicate a tendency (either known or unknown) to 
prefer one thing over another that prevents objectivity and inhibits impartial judgment. Bias 
is “a tendency on the part of researchers to collect data, and/or to interpret and present them, 
in such a way as to favor false results that are in line with their preyudgments and political or 
practical commitment.” [Hammersley & Gomm, 1997] 


In 1873, sociologist Herbert Spencer stated, “The bias of education, the bias of class- 
relationships, the bias of nationality, the political bias, the theological bias—these, added to 
the constitutional sympathies and antipathies, have much more influence in determining 
beliefs on social questions than has the small amount of evidence collected.” The Study of 
Sociology, 1873] 


Examples of Bias 
e A bias towards respecting male teachers more than female teachers. 
e Judging a group negatively because of their ethnicity. 


e Not accounting for students with disabilities when designing a test. 
e Framing a question on a survey to ensure a desired response. 


7 . Definitions: Bias (cont.) 


Biases are often based on mistaken, inaccurate, or incomplete information and can have a 
significant impact on shaping who gets recruited, hired, promoted, selected for scholarships, 
admitted to schools, and so on. Bias is a prejudice in favor of or against one thing, person, or 
group compared with another, usually in a way considered to be unfair. Bias can be seen as 
the primary definition of stereotype and prejudice, because it is how we associate traits 
(usually negative) to a specific group of people. Our attitudes reflect constant exposure to 
stereotypical portrayals of members of all kinds of different categories: i.e., racial and ethnic 
groups, women, members of the LGBTQ community, morals/religion, and political values, 
etc. We start with biases, turn them into stereotypes, then develop prejudices, and allow them 
to grow into discrimination. 


8 . Definitions: Implicit Bias 


People show bias explicitly or implicitly. An explicit bias is a bias or prejudice that a person 
expresses openly. Whereas with an implicit bias (unconscious bias) the person with the bias 
is not even aware of the bias. The term "unconscious bias" was first introduced in the 1970s 
by Amos Tversky and Daniel Kahneman, two Israeli psychologists. 


Implicit bias is a universal phenomenon, not limited by race, gender, or even country of 
origin. People have a bias when, rather than being neutral, they have a preference for (or 
aversion to) a person or group of people. The term “implicit bias” was first coined back in 
1995 by psychologists Mahzarin Banaji and Anthony Greenwald, where they argued that 
social behavior is largely influenced by unconscious associations and judgments. [Greenwald 
& Banaji, 1995]. Implicit bias (also called unconscious bias) refers to attitudes or 
stereotypes that affect our understanding, actions, and decisions in an unconscious way, 
making them difficult to control. Because people with an implicit (unconscious) bias are not 
aware of the bias, the bias can influence them to make biased decisions in business, 
education, and social settings. 


9 . Definitions: Preference 


Bias and preference are not the same thing. Preference is knowingly liking one thing or one 
person better than others, such as liking the color green better than the color orange or one 
type of music more than another type. Preference also means to give an advantage to 
someone or something. For example, the scholarship committee gives preferential treatment 
to students from disadvantaged backgrounds. 


In psychology, economics and philosophy, preference is a technical term usually used 
in relation to making choices between alternatives. Consequently, preference can be 
affected by a person's surroundings and upbringing in terms of geographical location, 
cultural background, religious beliefs, and education. These factors are found to affect 
preference as repeated exposure to a certain idea or concept correlates with a positive 
preference. [Zajonc, Robert B.; Markus, Hazel (1982-09-01). "Affective and Cognitive 
Factors in Preferences". Journal of Consumer Research]. 


Employment preference allows applicants to claim a preference under the Veterans' Public 
Employment Preference Act or the Persons with Disabilities Public Employment Preference 
Act. Applying for a preference is voluntary. 


Preferences and desires are two closely related concepts that determine our behavior. The 
difference between the two is that desires are directed at one object whereas preferences 
concern a comparison between two alternatives, of which one is preferred to the other. 
[Schulz, Armin W. (2015). "Preferences Vs. Desires: Debating the Fundamental Structure of 
Conative States"] 


10 . Definitions: Attitude and Stereotype 


An attitude is an evaluative judgment of an object, a person, or a social group. An attitude is 
held by or characterizes a person. Implicit attitudes are evaluations that occur without 
conscious awareness towards an attitude object or the self. 


A stereotype is the association of a person or a social group with a consistent set of traits. 
This may include both positive and negative traits, such as African Americans are great at 
sports or African Americans are more violent than any other race in the United States. There 
are many types of stereotypes that exists: racial, cultural, gender, group (elderly), all being 
very explicit in the lives of many people. 


11 . Definitions: Prejudice 


Prejudice is defined as a favorable or unfavorable preconceived feeling or opinion formed 
without knowledge, reason, or thought that prevents objective consideration of an idea, 
individual, group, or thing (object). A prejudice is not based on experience; instead, it is a 
prejudgment, originating outside actual experience. 


Usually, prejudice is associated with unfair negative attitudes toward a social group or a 
member of that group. Prejudices can stem from many of the things that people observe in a 
different social group that include, but are not limited to, gender, sex, race/ethnicity, or 
religion. This is pertinent to stereotypes because a stereotype can influence the way people 
feel toward another group. 


12 . Definitions: Discrimination 


While prejudice refers to biased thinking, illegal discrimination consists of actions against a 
group of people. Discrimination can be based on age, religion, health, and other indicators. 
Both federal and state laws have been passed to prevent illegal discrimination to try to 
address this set of social problems. 


Discrimination based on race or ethnicity can take many forms, from unfair housing practices 
to biased hiring systems. Overt discrimination has long been part of U.S. history. For 
example, in the late nineteenth century, it was common for business owners to hang signs 


that read, "Help Wanted: No Irish Need Apply" or "Whites Only" signs. This explicit overt 
discrimination is not tolerated today. 


13 . Definitions: Minority Group 


A minority group is “any group of people who, because of their physical or cultural 
characteristics, are singled out from the others in the society in which they live for 
differential and unequal treatment, and who therefore regard themselves as objects of 
collective discrimination.” The dominant group is the group that holds the most power in a 
given society. 


According to Charles Wagley and Marvin Harris, a minority group is distinguished by five 
characteristics: 


1. Unequal treatment and less power over their lives. 

2. Distinguishing physical or cultural traits like skin color or language. 
3. Involuntary membership in the group. 

4. Awareness of subordination. 

5. High rate of in-group marriage. 


However, being a numerical minority is not a characteristic of being a minority group; 
sometimes larger groups can be considered minority groups due to their lack of power. 
History gives us lots of examples where a larger group is actually the minority group. 


Example. After the Norman Conquest of Anglo-Saxon England in 1066 by William the 
Conqueror of Normandy (a large area of Northern France), French became the official 
language of England for three hundred years. French was spoken by the ruling class, 
while the ruled spoke English. The Doomsday Book records all the English 
landholder’s estates that were distributed to the new Norman nobles. The peasants who 
worked the land were included in the land transfer. Although the French-speaking 
nobles comprised a smaller group, the larger group of English-speaking peasants and 
villagers during that time were the minority group. 


Example. Apartheid in South Africa is an example in which a numerical majority (the 
black inhabitants of the country) were exploited and oppressed by the English and 
Dutch minority. 


14 . Definitions: Diversity and Ethnocentrism 


Diversity simply means differences. In this course, it means "differences in people. 


Ethnocentrism (noun) The tendency to view your own society or culture as superior and the 
standard by which other societies and cultures are judged. 


Examples of Ethnocentrism 


e Someone from the United States thinking that all people around the world practice 
Thanksgiving. 


e The idea that democracy is the best political system. 


Ethnocentrism can be positive or negative, an example of positive ethnocentrism is civic 
pride, and an example of negative ethnocentrism is belittling non-conforming minority 
groups. 


15 . Socialization and Implicit Bias 


Socialization is a key element of growing up in a society is one of the underlying aspects of 
implicit bias. The Cambridge English Dictionary defines socialization as the process of 
training people to behave in a way that others in the group think is suitable. Socialization 
introduces people to social norms and customs. This process helps individuals function well 
in society, and, in turn, helps society run smoothly. Family members, teachers, religious 
leaders, and peers all play roles in a person's socialization. 


This process typically occurs in two stages: Primary socialization takes place from birth 
through adolescence, and secondary socialization continues throughout one's life. Adult 
socialization may occur whenever people find themselves in new circumstances, especially 
those in which they interact with individuals whose norms or customs differ from theirs. 


16 . In-group and Out-group Bias 


In-groups have several attributes that define both what group members have in common and 
what differentiates the in-group from out-groups. In-group favoritism, sometimes known as 
in-group—out-group bias, is a pattern of favoring members of one's in-group over out-group 
members. We generally tend to hold implicit biases that favor our own in-group. 


This favoritism can be expressed in evaluating others, allocating resources, and in many 
other ways. In-group preferences emerge very early in life, even among preschoolers. In- 
group favoritism is associated with feelings of trust and positive regard for in-group 
members. This categorization (ingroup vs. outgroup) usually is automatic and unconscious. 
The reasons for having in-group and out-group bias could be explained by ethnocentrism or 
social categorization. The tendency to categorize into ingroups and outgroups and resulting 
ingroup favoritism is likely a universal aspect of human beings. 


17. Affinity Bias 


Affinity bias refers to the tendency to unconsciously gravitate toward people who share 
qualities with you or someone you like. It occurs because your brain sees them as familiar 
and relatable, and we all want to be around people we can relate to. That might mean hiring 
or promoting someone who shares the same race, gender, age, or educational background. 


For example, if an applicant went to the same school as you or they share similar hobbies, 
you’re more likely to prefer them over other candidates. Affinity bias can cloud a recruiter’s 
judgement of which candidates are most appealing to the whole business. 


An article in the February 17, 1999, edition of the Washington Post gives a perfect example 
of affinity bias. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown saw a four-bedroom house with a big back yard listed for sale in 
Akron, Ohio and decided they wanted to buy the home. They sought out the seller's 
real estate agent, only the couple didn't "click" with the agent. They just weren't on the 
same thinking level. The Browns then turned to a friend, who also was a real estate 
agent, and eventually bought the house. The Browns are black. The first real estate 
agent was white. The second was black. In the end, the Browns were more comfortable 
doing business with someone of their own race. It is a fact of life that affinity bias 
makes people unconsciously feel more comfortable around people with whom they 
share similar qualities. 


18 . Attribution Bias 


Attribution bias refers to our tendency to project negative traits onto someone when they 
make a mistake, rather than blaming the mistake on circumstances. It is the tendency to 
explain a person’s behavior by referring to their character rather than any situational factor. 


We generally attribute our own accomplishments to our skill and personality, and our failures 
to external factors — to hindrances that we believe are beyond our control. We are less likely 
to blame and find fault in ourselves. However, this perception often reverses when we view 
other people. When they do something successfully, we are more likely to consider them 
lucky or benefited by someone else, and more likely to attribute their errors to poor 
capabilities or personal qualities. 


For example, because some people see women as less competent than men, they may 
undervalue a woman’s accomplishments and overvalue their mistakes. 


For example, you’re driving along the highway and another car cuts in front of you in 
an erratic, haphazard way. You might think they’re rude, arrogant, or a foreign driver. 
What you don’t know, is that the driver is trying to avoid being stung by a bee that 
entered through an open window. 


19 . Attribution Bias (cont.) 


The main characteristic of attribution bias is “perceptual error.’ When people don’t have the 
full picture of a situation, they often use whatever information they have to draw conclusions. 
Unfortunately, the conclusions are often related to the person’s character and are usually 
unfounded. 


Ultimate attribution error is bias on a group-level. Any positive acts committed by our own 
‘group’ are the result of ‘good’ personality traits. Conversely, any positive acts committed by 
other groups are considered more as the result of situational factors. 


With hostile attribution bias we interpret unclear behavior as outwardly hostile. For 
example, seeing someone whisper something to another person can be seen as criticizing or 


insulting someone else despite a lack of evidence to support the belief. 


Self-serving bias is the belief that one’s own successes are the direct result of his or her 
character and abilities, rather than luck or other situational factors. Additionally, self-serving 
bias leads us to assign blame for our failures to external rather than internal causes. 


20 . Confirmation Bias, Conformity Bias, and the Contrast Effect 


Confirmation bias refers to the tendency to look for or favor information that confirms 
beliefs we already hold. Confirmation bias refers to how people primarily search for bits of 
evidence that back up their opinions, rather than looking at the whole picture. It leads to 
selective observation, meaning you overlook other information and instead focus on things 
that fit your view. You may even reject new information that contradicts your initial 
evidence. Most people subconsciously slip into confirmation bias because they seek 
confirmation that their initial assessment of a person is correct. We even do it to back up 
other unconscious biases. 


Conformity bias is very common in group settings. This type of bias happens when your 
views are swayed too much by those of other people. It occurs because we all seek 
acceptance from others — we want to hold opinions and views that our community accepts. 
occurs when your views are swayed or influenced by the views of others. This is similar to 
groupthink. 


The contrast effect occurs when you assess two or more similar things and compare them 
with one another, rather than looking at each based on its own merits. This type of bias is 
common in recruitment. 


21 . The Halo/Horns Effect 


The halo/horns effect is the tendency to put someone on a pedestal or think more highly of 
them after learning something impressive about them, or conversely, perceiving someone 
negatively after learning something unfavorable about them. 


The halo effect occurs when our impression of someone (or something) unconsciously 
influences our opinion of a different aspect of their character. With the halo effect we focus 
on one particularly great feature about a person and then view everything about the person in 
a positive light. The ‘halo’ makes you think they’re more perfect than they are. This is similar 
to affinity and confirmation bias because it makes us overlook other information and skews 
our opinion of other aspects, including negative ones. 


The horns effect is the opposite of the halo effect. You focus on one particularly negative 
feature about a person, which clouds your view of their other qualities. For example, if a 
person doesn’t use proper table manners, you may assume that they are uneducated and 
discount everything they say. One mistake or flaw does not represent the person as a whole. 


22 . Race and Ethnicity Bias 
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Many people use the terms “race,” “ethnicity,” and “minority group” interchangeably. 
However, they have different meanings. For most sociologists, the idea of race refers to 
superficial physical differences that a particular society considers significant, while ethnicity 
describes shared culture. The term "minority groups" describe groups that are subordinate, or 
that lack power in society regardless of skin color or country of origin. For example, 
Protestants in a predominantly Catholic town would be a considered minority group. 


Some people think that race is a biological reality, whereas others say it is a social construct. 
So, before we discuss bias based on race and ethnicity, first we’ll describe how race and 
ethnicity are defined. 


23 . What is Race? 


Race is a concept without a generally agreed upon definition. Race has been documented as a 
concept developed in the 18th century to divide humans into groups often based on physical 
appearance, social, and cultural backgrounds. 


Over time, the concept of race changes. and becomes more concerned with superficial 
physical characteristics. In the past, people labeled racial groups based on various geographic 
regions, ethnicities, and skin colors (white, black, yellow, brown, and red). Some terms, like 
“Caucasian” supposedly refers to a person having origins in any of the original peoples of 
Europe, the Middle East, or North Africa. The word Caucasian actually refers to a geographic 
area between Caspian and Black seas in present-day Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia. 
Maybe we should use terms that are more accurate, such as “European-American” and 
“MENA-American’(Middle-Eastern and North African). These terms would be consistent 
with the use of descriptive terms like “African-American,” “Mexican-American,” and others 
that signify both a geographical and an American ancestry. 


24 . What is Race (cont.) 


The National Human Genome Research Institute (NIH) describes race “as a fluid concept 
used to group people according to various factors including, ancestral background and social 
identity. Race is also used to group people that share a set of visible characteristics, such as 
skin color and facial features. Though these visible traits are influenced by genes it turns out 
that humans are less genetically diverse than many animals, including chimps. 


According to the human genome project, our DNA is 99.9% the same and the differences 
between people are accounted for are less than 1% of DNA. Of this 0.1% that varies, almost 
all of it (95.7% to be exact) is found between individuals within the same race. Despite what 
our eyes perceive, there is more genetic diversity within a race than between races. 


It might be time to appreciate the differences of one another while remembering that we are 
all part of the same human family. 


25 . Merriam-Webster Definition of Race 


The definition of race has changed over the years. For example, here are the current, dated, 
and archaic definitions from the Merriam-Webster dictionary. 


Current: any one of the groups that humans are often divided into based on physical 
traits regarded as common among people of shared ancestry. 


Dated: a group of people sharing a common cultural, geographical, linguistic, or 
religious origin or background. 


Archaic: the descendants of a common ancestor; a group sharing a common lineage. 


26 . U.S. Census Bureau Definition of Race 


The U.S. Census Bureau must adhere to the 1997 Office of Management and Budget (OMB) 
standards on race and ethnicity which guide the Census Bureau in classifying written 
responses to the race question. 


The racial categories included in the census questionnaire generally reflect a social definition 
of race recognized in this country and not an attempt to define race biologically, 
anthropologically, or genetically. In addition, it is recognized that the categories of the race 
item include racial and national origin or sociocultural groups. People may choose to report 
more than one race to indicate their racial mixture, such as “American Indian” and “White.” 
People who identify their origin as Hispanic, Latino, or Spanish may be of any race. 


White — A person having origins in any of the original peoples of Europe, the Middle 
East, or North Africa. 


Black or African American — A person having origins in any of the Black racial 
groups of Africa. 


American Indian or Alaska Native — A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of North and South America (including Central America) and who maintains 
tribal affiliation or community attachment. 


Asian — A person having origins in any of the original peoples of East Asia, Southeast 
Asia, or the Indian subcontinent including, for example, Cambodia, China, India, 
Japan, Korea, Malaysia, Pakistan, the Philippine Islands, Thailand, and Vietnam. 


Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander — A person having origins in any of the 
original peoples of Hawaii, Guam, Samoa, or other Pacific Islands. 


Click and open the 2020 Census Statistics for Racial and Ethnic Diversity. After reviewing, 
return to your course. 


27 . What Is Ethnicity? 


Ethnicity is a broader term than race. The term is used to categorize groups of people 
according to their cultural expression and identification. While someone may say their race is 
“Black,” their ethnicity might be British, or someone may say their race is "White," and their 
ethnicity is Irish. 


Ethnicity is a term that describes shared culture—the practices, values, and beliefs of a 
group. Ethnicity is state of belonging to a social group that has a common national or cultural 
tradition. This culture might include shared language, religion, and traditions, among other 
commonalities. Like race, the term ethnicity is difficult to describe, and its meaning has 
changed over time. 


As a fluid concept, ethnic groups can be broadly or narrowly construed. For example, they 
can be as broad as the "indigenous peoples in America” or as narrow as individual nations 
like the "Sioux", “Cheyenne,” or “Apache.” Another example is the Indian subcontinent — 
Indians may be considered one ethnic group but there are actually dozens of cultural 
traditions and subgroups like Gujarati, Punjabi, Bengali, and Tamil that are also bona fide 
ethnic groups. Yet another example is that people in Great Britain may be considered British. 
However, Great Britain consists of England, Scotland, and Wales and people prefer to be 
called more precisely English, Scottish, or Welsh. 


28 . Ethnicity: People Don’t Always Fit Into Neat Categories 


Ethnicity, like race, continues to be an identification method that institutions and individuals 
use today—whether through the census, affirmative action initiatives, nondiscrimination 
laws, or simply in personal day-to-day relations. 


Even though the Census Bureau and other organizations may want to collect statistics on a 
population’s race and ethnicity data, people do not fit into simple “check-box” categories. 
Today, many Americans identify with two or more racial and ethnic backgrounds and may 
have been raised by parents from quite different groups. These Americans probably don’t 
have their own check-box category. 


Judging a person’s ethnicity and race by appearances is increasingly difficult in a time when 
mixed-race marriages and immigration from a wider swath of foreign countries is more 
common. For example, actress Rashida Jones (daughter of Quincy Jones), is known for 
television roles, none of whom are Black characters. 


Click and open the Ethnicity and Race Comparison Chart. After reviewing, return to your 
course. 


29 . Racial and Ethnicity Bias 


Racial and ethnicity bias can be used synonymously with "stereotyping and prejudice" 
because it allows for the inclusion of both positive and negative evaluations related to 
perceptions of race. We begin to create racial biases towards other groups of people starting 
as young as age 3, creating an ingroup and outgroup view on members of various races, 
usually starting with skin color. 


Stereotypes are oversimplified generalizations about groups of people. Stereotypes can be 
based on race, ethnicity, age, gender, sexual orientation—almost any characteristic. They 
may be positive (usually about one’s own group, such as when women suggest they are less 
likely to complain about physical pain) but are often negative (usually toward other groups, 
such as when members of a dominant racial group suggest that a subordinate racial group is 
stupid or lazy). In either case, the stereotype is a generalization that does not take individual 
differences into account. 


People may hold implicit stereotypes that associate people with both positive and negative 
traits. Implicit race stereotypes affect behaviors and perceptions. Depending on who you ask, 
the word ‘Black’ may evoke black stereotypes such as athletic, jazz, and welcoming or as 
poor, promiscuous, and violent. Conversely, the word ‘White’ may evoke white stereotypes 
of ambitious, generous, hard working or as uptight, bigoted, and greedy. Unfortunately, often 
the word ‘Chinese’ is associated with Covid-19 and ‘Arab’ with terrorism. 


30 . Racial and Ethnicity Bias (cont.) 


Implicit racial and ethnicity bias occurs when people assume certain stereotypes about 
someone. For example, grouping people from different countries into a geographic area 
(Asia, Africa, Europe, South America, etc.) and them treating them as if they all have the 
same culture, religion, and language is illogical. 


Example. Stephanie is originally from Bangladesh and works at a restaurant where 
most of her co-workers and the supervisor are from India and speak Hindi. Stephanie 
complains that she feels she has been treated differently by her supervisor because she 
is originally from Bangladesh. 


The General Manager dismisses the complaint, thinking Stephanie is from South Asia 
just like her supervisor and co-workers; therefore, how can she complain the 
supervisor is discriminating against her? Bangladesh is on the eastern border of India, 
and they have many cultural similarities. However, Bengali is the official language in 
Bangladesh and Hindi is the primary language in India followed by Bengali. 


The manager should not have dismissed the complaint because although Stephanie is 
also from South Asia, South Asia is a region of a continent, not a “country or nation.” 


31 . Racial and Ethnicity Bias (cont.) 


People are stereotyped all the time. For example, a teacher assuming that all Asian students 
are good at martial arts or assuming that all students with Spanish last names are English- 
language learners. The bias is unconscious but becomes a problem if the teacher acts on the 
implicit bias and takes actions that reinforce those biases. For example, asking the Asian 
student to demonstrate martial arts to the class or overlooking the Hispanic student for a role 
in the school play that requires strong English skills. 


Example. Paola is from Colombia and has limited English proficiency. Recently, Pretty 
Stuff retail fashion store posted a stockroom clerk position online. The announcement 
describes the position as being responsible for opening merchandise upon delivery, 
scanning and processing the merchandise, and hanging merchandise in the appropriate 
areas. The announcement further indicates the applicant should have two to four years 
of retail stockroom experience. Paola possesses five years of experience as a 
stockroom clerk in similar size retail shops and applies for the job. Seeing her length of 
experience, Pretty Stuff requests an interview with Paola. During the interview, Pretty 
Stuff states that it is pleased with Paola’s experience but asks whether she would have 
trouble communicating with the staff and store managers. Paola replied no, citing to 
her previous successful experience at other retail stores, albeit not in perfect English. 


Paola was not selected. An employer may NOT refuse to hire a qualified individual 
such as Paola because of her limited English proficiency. English proficiency can only 
be a job requirement if it is required to perform the duties of the position. 


32 . Racial and Ethnicity Bias (cont.) 


In real estate, some licensees assume that a buyer of a certain race or ethnicity will only want 
to look at homes in areas that reflect the buyer’s race or ethnicity. We all know that racial 
steering is illegal. Racial steering is the illegal act of guiding home buyers away from or 
towards certain neighborhoods on the basis of race and ethnicity. What should a real estate 
licensee do when buyers ask to only look at houses in the most Jewish neighborhood? Real 
estate agents can’t narrow down homes on the market to a particular neighborhood if the 
request touches on a protected class, because of the fair housing laws. In this instance, the 
broker told the buyers she couldn’t do that, but if the buyers told her the exact blocks they 
wanted, she could show them any houses that were listed. 


Implicit stereotypes are activated by environmental and situational factors. These 
associations develop over the course of a lifetime beginning at a very early age through 
exposure to direct and indirect messages. In addition to early life experiences, the media and 
news programming are often-cited origins of implicit associations. For example, when a 
newspaper identifies by race individuals accused of a crime, it may enhance stereotypes of a 
certain minority. 


Colorism is the practice of favoring people with lighter skin over those with darker skin. The 
preference for lighter skin can be seen within any racial or ethnic background. Colorism is so 
prevalent it is not limited to minorities but can even exist with White Americans. Colorism is 
a global, cultural, social construct that exists within many groups, including White, Black, 
Asian, and Latino communities. 


Colorism can occur intra-racially (within groups) and interracially (across ethno-racial 
groups). Colleen Campbell, Ph.D. says, "The same stratification that we witness in racial 
outcomes between Black and White is also visible within groups. In ways, the gap between 
light and dark skin Blacks have been more pronounced than the Black-White gap.” The 
preference for lighter-skinned Blacks by Whites and Blacks can cause darker-skinned Blacks 
to have poorer outcomes in many areas such as education and income than their fairer 
counterparts. It can even affect health and marital status. 


The World Health Organization reports that using skin lightening products is widespread. The 
centuries-old practice of skin-lightening is achieved through pills, creams, and soaps. The 
skin lightening industry is a multi-billion-dollar industry profiting from the stigmatization of 
dark skin throughout the world. It reinforces the stigma against dark skin people and the 
acceptance of rude comments, such as, “you're beautiful for a dark skin woman." 


34 . Colorism (cont.) 


The wealthy elites of ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, and even the Tang Dynasty in China 
used paints and powders to create smoother, paler appearances, unblemished by illness and 
the sun’s darkening and roughening effects. Wealthy women valued pale skin because it 
meant they could afford servants to do the outside work that they otherwise would have done. 
The white skin was not a part of racism, but it depicted that a woman was of a higher class. 
They used chalk powder, crocodile dung, and even white lead (even though they knew it is 
poisonous) to whiten their skin. 


Although people knew that white lead is poisonous, that didn’t stop both the women and men 
during the 15th through 18th centuries to use white makeup. They actually painted their faces 
with a mixture of white lead and vinegar, peeled their skin with white lead and sublimate of 
mercury, and used lead sulfate to remove their freckles. In fact, because Queen Elizabeth I 
had severe smallpox scars. She covered the pockmarks with the white lead and vinegar 
makeup mixture, which slowly poisoned her over time. 


In the 20th century, tan skin became an indicator of wealth and leisure, so skin lighteners 
were exchanged for sun tanning lotions, spray tans, and trips to a tanning booth. 


35 . Religious Bias 


Over the centuries, religious bias has proven to be a very serious problem. Religious bias 
involves viewing people favorably or unfavorably because of their religious, ethical, or moral 
beliefs. This pertains to people who belong to traditional, organized religions, such as 
Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism, but also to other sincerely held 
religious, ethical, or moral beliefs. 


As the U.S. becomes a more culturally diverse society than in the past, everyone needs to be 
respectful of other people’s religious beliefs and practices. This includes religious 
observances and also includes dress and grooming practices. For example, wearing particular 
head coverings or other religious dress (such as a Jewish yarmulke or a Muslim headscarf), 
wearing certain hairstyles or facial hair (such as Rastafarian dreadlocks or Sikh uncut hair 
and beard), or having tattoos (Buddhists and Hindus). 


According to research led by the University of Washington, Muslims and atheists in the 
United States are more likely than those of Christian faiths to experience religious bias and 
discrimination. In an attempt to counteract religious bias, some companies have a workplace 
policy that prohibits all religious items from being displayed in the workplace. However, an 
employer cannot allow items of one particular faith and not others. For example, an employer 
cannot allow an employee to display a Bible on her desk at work while telling another 
employee in the same workplace to put the Quran on his desk out of view." 


Sexism is any act, gesture, visual representation, spoken or written words, practice, or 
behavior based upon the idea that a person or a group of persons is inferior because of their 
sex, which occurs in the public or private sphere, whether online or offline. Unfortunately, 
sexism occurs in all different walks of life — from education to advertising and media, 
business, culture, and sports, to name a few. 


Sexism has double standards and different expectations about the way men and women are 
supposed to behave, but it is particularly frustrating when they are treated differently for 
exhibiting similar behaviors. 


Examples of double standards 


An assertive woman is called pushy or bitchy, whereas an assertive man is promoted. 
An ageing woman is called a hag, whereas an ageing man is called a silver fox. 

A man is high-fived for his sexual prowess, whereas a woman is looked down on for 
sleeping around. 

Men who work long hours are workaholics, whereas career-focused women are selfish. 


37 . Gender Bias 


Gender bias is simply a preference for one gender over the other. It often stems from our 
deep-seated beliefs about gender roles and stereotypes. Gender biases are the ways in which 
we judge men and women based on a society’s assigned feminine and masculine traits. In 
particular, gender bias occurs because we favor people that we can relate to, especially those 


of the same gender. We often connect with them easier because of shared gender-specific 
physical and emotional experiences. 


However, gender bias becomes problematic when people act on negative stereotypical 
attitudes or prejudices towards specific genders. 


In recruitment, gender bias can cause you to unconsciously lean towards candidates based of 
their gender and the qualities you associate with it. You may subconsciously think a man 
better fits a physically demanding job, such as welding, regardless of an applicant’s 
experience level. 


For example, the category of male has been found to be associated with traits of strength and 
achievement. Females are more associated with weakness. Particular professions are 
implicitly associated with genders. Elementary school teachers are implicitly stereotyped to 
be female, and engineers are stereotyped to be male. 


38 . Gender Bias Example 


Implicit-association tests (IATs) reveal that males have an implicit association with science 
and math, and females with arts and language. In general, elementary-aged girls have 
stronger negative associations with math than elementary-aged boys do. The strength of these 
implicit stereotypes predicts belief in one's math ability, and SAT performance, academic 
achievement, and enrollment preferences. Because of this, girls and underrepresented 
minorities are encouraged to participate in in science, technology, engineering, and 
mathematics (STEM). Although the number of women pursuing and earning degrees in 
engineering has increased in the last 20 years, women are underrepresented at all degree 
levels in all fields of engineering. 


The effects of such implicit biases can be seen in across multiple studies including: 


e Parents rate the math abilities of their daughters lower than parents with sons who 
perform identically well in school. 

e College faculty are less likely to respond to inquiries about research opportunities if 
the email appears to be from a woman as opposed to an identical email from a man. 

e Science faculty are less likely to hire or mentor students they believe are women as 
opposed to men. 


39 . LGBTQ Community Bias 


LGBTQ is the acronym for lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and queer. When LGBTQ 
organizations, leaders, and media use the acronym, the Q generally stands for queer, 
however, in settings offering support for youth, it can also stand for questioning. LGBT, 
LGBTQ+, and LGBTQIA+4 are also used, with the I standing for intersex, the A for asexual, 
and the + added in recognition of all non-straight, transgender identities. When discussing the 
LGBTQ community do not use the term "gay community" because it is outdated and does 
not accurately reflect the diversity of the community. 


Lesbian. A woman whose physical, romantic, and/or emotional attraction is to other women. 
Some lesbians may prefer to identify as gay or as gay women. Avoid identifying lesbians as 
"homosexuals.” 


Gay. An adjective used to describe a person whose physical, romantic, and/ or emotional 
attractions are to people of the same sex (e.g., gay man, gay people). Avoid identifying gay 
people as "homosexuals". 


Bisexual. An adjective used to describe a person who has the potential to be physically, 
romantically, and/or emotionally attracted to people of more than one gender, not necessarily 
at the same time, in the same way, or to the same degree. 


Transgender. An adjective to describe people whose gender identity differs from the sex 
they were assigned at birth. It is important to note that being transgender is not dependent 
upon physical appearance or medical procedures. A person does not have to have a "sex- 
change operation" to be transgender. People can call themselves transgender the moment they 
realize that their gender identity is different than the sex they were assigned at birth. 
Transsexual. This older term has been rejected by the transgender community and was 
replaced with transgender. 


40 . LGBTQ Terminology (cont.) 


Queer. Historically “queer” was used as a derogatory term, however the LGBTQ community 
reclaimed the term. It should only be used when self-identifying or quoting someone who 
self-identifies as queer. 


Nonbinary. An adjective to describe people who choose not to be categorized as either male 
or female. 


As the LGBTQ community continues to grow the language is changing. Some words that 
were in common usage a few years ago are outdated or even offensive. For example, 
“transvestite” 1s outdated. It was used to talk about trans folks who cross-dress. 


Many people don’t talk about sexual orientation and gender identity or expression because 
they may not be sure of which terms to use. So, we’ve included a few terms from the 
GLAAD Media Reference Guide 11th Edition. 


Not only is the term “homosexual” outdated but it is considered derogatory and offensive. 
Because of the clinical history of the word,” The term is frequently used by anti-LGBTQ 
extremists to denigrate LGBTQ people, couples, and relationships. It is preferred to use gay, 
lesbian, or when appropriate, bisexual, pansexual, or queer to describe people attracted to 
people of the same gender or more than one gender. However, “heterosexual” (straight) is 
still acceptable to describe a person whose physical, romantic, and/ or emotional attraction is 
to people of a sex different than their own. 


41 . LGBTQ Terminology (cont.) 


Another term to avoid is "sexual preference" because it typically is used to inaccurately 
suggest that being attracted to the same sex is a choice and therefore can and should be 
"cured" or "changed." It is better to use the term “sexual orientation.” Sexual orientation is 
the accurate description of a person's physical, romantic, and/or emotional attraction to 
people of the same gender and/or people of a different gender, and is inclusive of people who 
are lesbian, gay, bisexual, queer, and pansexual, as well as straight people. 


Lifestyle is another term to avoid because it implies that being LGBTQ is a voluntary or a 
“choice.” As there is no one straight lifestyle, there is no one LGBTQ lifestyle. 


In order to understand many of the terms used by transgender and nonbinary people, it is 
necessary to understand the difference between sex, gender, and gender expression — and 
how those three things are not the same as sexual orientation. 


Sex. The biological and physiological characteristics that define humans as female or male. 
Typically, babies are born either male or female. 


42 . LGBTQ Terminology (cont.) 


Gender. A social, psychological, and cultural construct and it is developed in the process of 
socialization. Different societies and cultures may therefore have different understandings of 
what is ‘masculine’ or ‘feminine.’ Gender is deeply personal to every individual: some 
people recognize their gender identity early in childhood, and some only later on. For 
transgender people, their gender identity does not align with their sex. You cannot look at 
someone and "see" their gender identity because a person’s sex does not determine a person’s 
gender identity. 


Gender Expression. External manifestations of gender, expressed through a person's name, 
pronouns, clothing, haircut, voice, and/or behavior. Most transgender people seek to align 
their gender expression with their gender identity to resolve the incongruence between their 
knowledge of their own gender and how the world "sees" them. 


Sexual Orientation. Do not confuse sexual orientation and gender identity. They are not the 
same. Sexual orientation describes a person's physical, romantic, and/or emotional attraction 
to another person. Gender identity is a person's innate understanding of his or her own 
gender. Like everyone else, transgender people have sexual orientations; they may be 
straight, lesbian, gay, bisexual, pansexual, queer, asexual, etc. For example, a transgender 
woman who is attracted exclusively to women would typically call herself a lesbian; if she 
were exclusively attracted to men, she would likely call herself a straight woman. A 
transgender man who is attracted exclusively to men would typically call himself a gay man; 
if he were exclusively attracted to women, he would likely call himself a straight man. 
Transgender people who are attracted to more than one gender will likely call themselves 
bisexual or pansexual. 


43 . LGBTQ Terminology (cont.) 


Gender bias can be both implicit and explicit. For example, an implicit bias would be to 
assign a gay man to plan the holiday party without thinking of the reasons behind the choice. 
An explicit bias would be to overlook transsexuals for leadership positions they “can’t make 
up their minds.” When working with clients, customers, and other agents use gender 
inclusive language. Here are some words and phrases that are preferred by the LGBTQ 
community. 


If you are talking about people who are trans, use “transgender person” or “transgender 
people” because referring to people who are trans as "individuals" contributes to 
dehumanizing them. 


At one point, it was appropriate to ask a person for their “preferred pronouns.” Briefly the 
trans and nonbinary community did use this phrase. Now, just say pronouns. 


44 . LGBTQ Terminology (cont.) 


Examples of speaking without gender bias. 


Don’t say: "Pat was born a man but identifies as a woman." This implies that gender identity 
is a choice. 


Best Practice: "Pat is a transgender woman." 


Don’t say: "John’s coworkers didn’t know that he used to be a woman." 


Best Practice: "John’s coworkers didn’t know that he is a trans man." 


Don’t say: "The clinic offers gynecological services for female-to-male patients." 


Best Practice: "The clinic offers gynecological services for trans men." 


Don’t say: "The story is about a teenager who transitions from male to female in high 
school." 


Best Practice: "The story is about a teenage trans girl who transitions in high school." 


Don’t say: "Li grew up male and became a woman at age 25." 


Best Practice: "When Li was younger, she was perceived to be male by others. At age 
25, she disclosed that she is a trans woman and began her transition." 


Don’t say: "The school board dismissed the parents’ complaint that Aiden, a boy identifying 
as a female, was participating against biological females in school athletics.” 


Best Practice: "The school board dismissed the parents’ complaint that Aiden, a 
transgender girl, was participating against biological girls in school athletics.” 


Abelism is a bias that frequently is left out of conversations. Ableism is the bias of and social 
prejudice against people with disabilities based on the belief that typical abilities are superior. 
At its core, ableism assumes that people who are disabled require ‘fixing.’ It classifies entire 
groups of people as ‘less than,’ and includes harmful stereotypes, misconceptions, and 
generalizations about people with disabilities. 


As a real estate licensee, you work with all types of people, including people with 
disabilities, when performing real estate brokerage activities. According to the U.S. Census 
Bureau, there are over forty million Americans with a disability, representing 12.8% of the 
civilian non-institutionalized population. Nearly 34.2 million people (17.5%) have a 
functional limitation. Licensees should never assume whether a person has a disability. 
Because a person does not use a wheelchair, have hearing aids, or use a cane does not mean 
that he or she does not have a disability. Many disabilities, like autism, deafness, epilepsy, 
asthma, and mental illness, are invisible. Additionally, some people have temporary 
disabilities which are equally as limiting as permanent disabilities. 


Not everyone with a disability wishes to discuss it or its limitations. Remember, when 
working with people with disabilities, they are people first. They should not be defined by 
their conditions or diseases. For example, a person is not an “epileptic” but rather a “person 
who has epilepsy.” Putting the person first in your communications shows respect for the 
dignity of the individual. The best way to interact with people with disabilities is to follow 
the Golden Rule—treat others as you would like to be treated. 


46 . Ableism (cont.) 


Most people don’t mean to be rude or insulting, usually, they are just thoughtless. 
What does abelism look like? 


e Using the accessible bathroom stall when you are able to use the non-accessible stall 
without pain or risk of injury. 

Talking to people with a disability as if they are children. 

Talking about them instead of directly to them or speaking for them. 

Asking, “How did you become disabled?” 

Choosing an inaccessible venue for a meeting or event, therefore excluding some 
participants 

e Wearing scented products in a scent-free environment 

e Using someone else’s mobility device as a hand or foot rest 


Sometimes common phrases imply that a disability makes a person less than, and that 
disability is bad, negative, a problem to be fixed, rather than a normal, inevitable part of the 
human experience. 


That’s so lame.” 

“It’s like the blind leading the blind.” 
“My ideas fell on deaf ears.” 
“You’re acting so bi-polar today.” 
“Are you off your meds?” 


. Ableism (cont.) 


People with disabilities want to participate in everyday activities as much as possible. We can 
help them by recognizing and averting ableism in the following ways: 


Believe people when they disclose a disability 

Don’t assume you know what someone needs 

Don’t speak on behalf of someone with a disability unless they explicitly ask you to 
Keep invasive questions to yourself 

Listen to people when they request an accommodation 

Never touch a person with a disability or their mobility equipment without consent 


48 . Ageism 


Ageism refers to bias based on a person’s age. Young people often are in a hurry to become 
adults and don’t think about being old. But time goes on and people age. The aging of the 
U.S. population has important implications for institutions such as business, education, and 
the healthcare industry. As people age, it affects the family, as well as many cultural norms 
and traditions that focus on interactions with and social roles for older people. “Old” is a 
socially defined concept, and the way we think about aging is likely to change as the 
population ages. 


Ageism is the discrimination or prejudice against an individual or group on the basis of their 
age. Dr. Robert Butler coined the term in 1968, noting that ageism exists in all cultures. 
Ageist attitudes and biases based on stereotypes reduce elderly people to inferior or limited 
positions. Ageism can make older people feel invisible and devalued. When ageism is 
reflected in the workplace, in healthcare, and in assisted-living facilities, the effects of 
discrimination can be more severe. Ageism can make older people fear losing a job, feel 
dismissed by a doctor, or feel a lack of power and control in their daily living situations. 
Ageism tends to affect women more than men and starts at younger ages. 


Ageism can be broken down further into age discrimination and age prejudice. Age 
discrimination is the act and age prejudice is the attitude. [Andersen and Taylor]. 


For example: 


e Not hiring older individuals because of preconceived notions that their abilities will be 
lacking. 


e Disregarding or speaking over the elderly due to the notion that their opinions have no 
value. 


49 . Media’s Portrayal of Older People 


Think how the media often portrays older people. Do movies and tv shows feature older 
actors and actresses? How were these older actors portrayed? Were they cast as main 
characters or as grouchy old people? 


Many media portrayals of the elderly reflect negative cultural attitudes toward aging. The 
American media tends to glorify youth and associate it with beauty and competence. The 
elderly are often associated with grumpiness, hostility, and incompetence. 


Assumptions about the elderly and aging are common. Many stereotypes exist surrounding 
the realities of being an older adult. People often encounter stereotypes associated with race 
and gender and are more likely to think critically about them. However, many people accept 
age stereotypes without question. [Levy 2002]. Unfortunately, relating to the elderly in ways 
that are patronizing are fairly common can be offensive. 


50 . Ageism Example 


On the way to his college class, 22-year-old David got stuck behind a car on a divided, four- 
lane road. Although the speed limit was 40 miles per hour, everyone was doing at least 50 
MPH except for the driver right in front of David who wouldn’t go over 42 MPH. Finally, 
when David had a chance to pass the car, he looked at the driver. Of course, he thought, a 
gray-haired old-timer who shouldn’t even be driving any more. Just a dinosaur behind the 
wheel. 


After class, David stopped at the grocery store on the way home. In the checkout line, David 
waited behind an older woman who reminded him of his 83-year-old grandmother. David 
asked her, “Can I help you with your cart?” She replied, “Thank you, but I’ve got it. It helps 
keep me strong.” 


David didn’t intend to be biased, he was just frustrated because he didn’t want to be late to 
class and he was trying the help the older woman. He assumed the older driver drove 
cautiously simply because of his age, and he assumed the shopper needed help carrying her 
groceries because she was older like his grandmother. 


51 . How Different Cultures View the Elderly 


Each culture has a certain set of expectations and assumptions about aging, all of which are 
part of our socialization. In early societies, the elderly were respected and revered. In many 
preindustrial societies a society’s oldest members hold the power. In some countries today, 
the elderly still have influence and power and their vast knowledge is respected. Reverence 


for the elderly is still a part of some cultures, but it has changed in many places because of 
industrialization and changes in technology. 


In agrarian societies, a married couple cared for their aging parents. The oldest members of 
the family contributed to the household by doing chores, cooking, and helping with child 
care. As economies shifted from agrarian to industrial, younger generations moved to cities 
to work in factories. The elderly began to be seen as an expensive burden. They did not have 
the strength and stamina to work outside the home. What began during industrialization, a 
trend toward older people living apart from their grown children, has become commonplace. 


52 . Generational Conflict for Resources 


The aging of America has created a situation in which relatively fewer workers will be asked 
to support a growing retired population. The U.S. Census Bureau projects that the number of 
Americans ages 65 and older is projected to nearly double from fifty-two million in 2018 to 
95 million by 2060, and the 65-and-older age group’s share of the total population will rise 
from 16% to 23%. 


According to conflict theory, this large segment of the population will compete with other 
groups for power and scarce resources. Applied to society’s aging population, the principle 
means that the elderly struggle with other groups—for example, younger society members— 
to retain a certain share of jobs and resources. At some point, this competition may become 
conflict. 


Older adults are working longer. By 2026, about 26% of men and about and 18% women 
ages 65 and older are projected to be in the labor force. The Associated Press-NORC Center 
for Public Affairs Research survey showed that more Americans are staying in the workforce 
beyond the traditional retirement age of 65 and their younger colleagues aren’t necessarily 
happy about it. The poll found that about a third of Americans under 50 who have seen the 
trend in their workplace think it has negative implications for their own careers, including 
approximately 40% of survey respondents ages 18 to 49 and 44% of those ages 18 to 29. 


Many younger people complain that the elderly get more than their fair share of society’s 
resources. In tough economic times, there is great concern about the huge costs of Social 
Security and Medicare. One of every four tax dollars, or about 28%, is spent on these two 
programs. The medical bills of the nation’s elderly population are rising dramatically. 


53 . Personal Appearance Biases 


Personal appearance means a person’s outward appearance, which includes beauty bias and 
lookism, sizeism, and heightism. It might be worth reflecting if our implicit biases about 
beauty, size, and height are influencing our perceptions about clients, customers, and other 
agents we work with. 


Example. Barbara goes to Gino’s Place, a downtown restaurant usually frequented by 
business men and professionals. Barbara is wearing jeans and a tank top, which 
exposes three large colorful tattoos of butterflies and flowers on her arm. She also has 
a piercing in her nose, tongue, and eyebrow. Even though the owner of Gino’s Place 


abhors tattoos and piercings, he may not refuse to serve Barbara because of her tattoos 
and piercing. However, if Gino’s Place is a restaurant that requires business casual 
attire, he may ask Barbara to adhere to this requirement so long as it uniformly applies 
this standard to all patrons and does not later admit Joe, who walks in wearing khaki 
shorts and a t-shirt. 


54 . Beauty Bias and Lookism 


We all unconsciously notice people’s appearances and associate it with their personality. 
Beauty bias refers to the favorable treatment and positive stereotyping of individuals who 
are considered more attractive. This has also given rise to the term “lookism,” which 
describes the prejudice or discrimination people have toward others because of their 
appearances. In other words, lookism means devaluing people who society considers 
physically undesirable—and beauty bias overvalues those considered “attractive.” 


Research shows that this form of prejudice—the valuing of appearance over a person’s inner 
character—has become so prevalent in our technological world that “attractive” individuals 
receive greater attention and positive acknowledgment in social media, in the workplace and 
in relationships. A 2017 journal report from Utah State University found that physically 
attractive individuals were consistently chosen over less physically attractive individuals for 
job interviews and were more likely to be hired for job positions. 


Appearances are important, particularly in a workplace setting, as they reflect on 
professionalism and self-awareness. However, a person’s physical attractiveness can lead to 
assumptions about their personality and skills. You cannot assume that a person who dresses 


professionally has the skills for the job. The opposite could easily be true. Many of us judge 
others too harshly based on their physical attractiveness. We may unconsciously dislike 
certain features in a person, which could stem from a subconscious, stereotypical view of 
what a successful or friendly person looks like. 


55 . Beauty Bias and Lookism (cont.) 


These assumptions may cause us to unfairly favor ‘attractive’ people despite the fact that we 
should embrace physical diversity and never judge a book by its cover. 


Example. Erik has a beard and applies for a job as a receptionist of a business office. 
The announcement required applicants to have 3-5 years of experience. Erik possesses 
5-6 years of experience as a front desk receptionist but is looking for a new job. 


The business cannot refuse to consider Erik, a qualified applicant, because of his beard. 
However, once hired, in most cases, the employer may require that Erik adheres to the 
company’s established grooming standards along with all other employees, unless Erik 
has religious reason for his beard. 


56 . Sizeism 


Sizeism is everywhere in our culture. Sizeism, or weight stigma, is defined as prejudice or 
discrimination based on a person’s size or weight. The terms "overweight" and "obesity" are 
medical terms that are usually defined by a person’s body mass index (BMI). You are 
categorized as overweight if your BMI is between 25-29.9 and obese at a BMI of 30 or 
higher. Historically speaking, fat people have been labeled as unhealthy, undesirable, and 
lazy. 


Weight bias refers to is negative attitudes, beliefs, judgments, stereotypes, and discriminatory 
acts aimed at individuals simply because they are larger or heavier than average. People often 
think that overweight and obesity is a changeable factor that is within someone’s control with 
proper diet and exercise. This belief fuels negative stereotypes that overweight people are 
lazy, lack willpower, or are unintelligent, which perpetuates weight stigma. 


Fat-shaming is so embedded in our everyday lives that we don’t often recognize when we’re 
perpetuating discriminating against someone because of the size of their body. For example, 
a 2014 survey of weight bias and anti-fat attitudes reported that 85 percent of adolescents had 
observed overweight classmates being fat-shamed or teased in gym class. Some people 
believe that we can shame people into losing weight, but the facts don't support that tactic. 


Implicit Association Tests ([ATs) have revealed unconscious stereotypes on the relationship 
between obese individuals and low work performance. Words like lazy and incompetent are 
more associated with images of obese individuals than images of thin ones. This association 
is stronger for thin test subjects than overweight ones. 


57 . Sizeism (cont) 


Weight bias It can be overt or subtle and occur in any setting, including employment, 
healthcare, education, mass media and relationships with family and friends. It also takes 
many forms — verbal, written, media, online and more. Weight bias promotes a social norm 


that marginalizes people. 


However, it is not bias or discrimination for an airline to request that obese people who 
cannot fit into a single seat with the armrests lowered to purchase an extra seat. These 
passengers are referred to as passengers of size. Simple logic and common courtesy dictate 
that people of size know their size should not infringe on the comfort and room of a person 
seated next to them. 


58 . Heightism 


Heightism is unfair treatment based on height that is not within the normal acceptable range 
of height in a population. Research indicates that the human brain uses height as one factor to 
measure social status and fitness, especially for men. In colloquial English, we ‘look up’ to 
someone we admire, and ‘look down’ on people who are thought to be of little consequence. 
A short man who becomes indignant about anything or speaks passionately, often is labelled 
as having a ‘Napoleon complex.’ 


If a person is competent, a person's height would not seem to have an effect on how well they 
are able to perform their job. Nevertheless, studies have shown that short people are paid less 
than taller people, 


e Height is strongly related to income for men. 

e For men, a 1.8% increase in wages accompanies every additional inch of height. 
e Ninety percent of CEOs are of above average height. 

e U.S. Presidents are on average three inches taller than the average American man. 


There is a relationship between height and perceived attractiveness. For example, in a 2019 
survey with over five hundred respondents, 53% of participants stated that men should be 
between five feet ten inches to six feet one inch, and 60% of respondents stated women 
should be between five feet five inches and five feet nine inches. This indicates a 
predominant preference for average to moderately tall height in both sexes. 


59 . Other Biases 


People have so many biases, it is impossible to describe them all. Two more interesting are 
name bias and political affiliation bias. 


60 . Name Bias 


Name bias is the tendency to prefer or dislike people based on their name and perceived 
background. People often prefer certain names over others, usually based on their own 
culture. They may dislike names that are difficult to pronounce or that are associated with 
negative events. 


Name bias is often associated with wars and acts of terrorism. For example, after World War 
II, there was a strong anti-German bias and many private companies refused to hire any non- 
citizen, or American citizens of German or Italian ancestry. [John W. Jeffries (2018). Wartime 
America: The World War II Home Front. p. 97]. After 9-11, the bias against people with Arab 
names increased. Mistrust and suspicion of Muslims didn’t start with 9/11, but the attacks 
dramatically intensified those animosities. Recently we have experienced the pain and 
suffering caused by the Covid-19 virus. On May 8, 2020, United Nations Secretary-General 
Antonio Guterres said that “the pandemic continues to unleash a tsunami of hate and 
xenophobia, scapegoating and scare-mongering” against Chinese and other Asians. A recent 
ANU study found applicants with Chinese and Middle Eastern sounding names were far less 
likely to get called for an interview. 


Name bias is most prevalent in recruitment (job and college) and for membership in clubs 
and associations. Name bias can have a negative impact on diversity hiring and result in 
companies missing out on talented candidates. 


61 . Political Affiliation Bias 


Political affiliation bias means having a positive or negative feeling about people who are 
members of a political party. Both the Democratic Party and the Republican Party are 
recognized in all fifty states and Washington, D.C. Three minor parties were recognized in 
more than ten states as of December 2021. 


Political Parties in the United States 


e The Democratic Party — All 50 states and Washington DC 
The Republican Party — All 50 states and Washington DC 
e The Libertarian Party — 33 states 

e The Green Party - 17 states 

e The Constitution Party — 12 states 


Example. Becky calls Hotel Blue for her upcoming Green Party convention. Becky 
tells the hotel that she needs to reserve two rooms for her and her colleague who are 
attending the Green Party convention down the street. Because political affiliation is 
not a protected class (except in some cities, like Washington D.C.) Hotel Blue could 
refuse Becky’s reservation request because Becky is or perceived to be a member of 
the Green Party. It definitely shows explicit bias and discrimination and is not good 
business practice. 


62 . Classism 


Classism is prejudice against or in favor of people belonging to a particular social class or 
perceived social class. 


Classism is based on social hierarchy which is a system of social stratification in which an 
individual or group resides within a culture, organization, or society. Sociologists recognize 
that a variety of factors, including social class, race, gender, sexuality, nationality, and 
sometimes religion, influence social stratification. They believe that these factors affect a 
person's accrual of wealth and power in society. 


63 . Classism: Stratification 


Social stratification refers to the way people are ranked and ordered in society. In Western 
countries, this stratification primarily occurs as a result of socioeconomic status in which a 
hierarchy determines the groups most likely to gain access to financial resources and forms 
of privilege. Typically, the upper classes have the most access to these resources while the 
lower classes may get few or none of them, putting them at a distinct disadvantage. 


Social stratification reflects access that people have to resources, and power in society. It has 
a strong effect on the access a person has to education and the quality of that education. It 
also affects who one knows socially, and the extent to which those people can provide 
advantageous economic and employment opportunities, and political participation. 


64 . Stratification: Income and Wealth 


In the United States, social stratification is often based on income and wealth. A look at 
wealth stratification in the U.S. reveals a deeply unequal society in which the top 10% of 
households control 70% of the nation's riches, according to a 2019 study released by the 
Federal Reserve. In 1989, they represented just 60%, an indication that class divides are 
growing rather than closing. The Federal Reserve attributes this trend to the richest 
Americans acquiring more assets; the financial crisis that devastated the housing market also 
contributed to the wealth gap. For example, the U.S. Census data shows a long-term gender 
wage and wealth gap has plagued women for decades, although it has narrowed a bit over the 
years. 


65 . Stratification: Education 


Social science studies show that a person’s level of education is positively correlated with 
income and wealth. A survey of young adults in the U.S. found that those with at least a 
college degree are nearly four times as wealthy as the average young person. They also have 
8.3 times as much wealth as those who just completed high school. These findings show that 
education clearly plays a role in social stratification, but race intersects with academic 
achievement in the U.S. as well. 


The Pew Research Center has reported that completion of college is stratified by ethnicity. 
An estimated 63% of Asian Americans and 41% of Whites graduate from college compared 
to 22% of Blacks and 15% of Latinos. This data reveals that social stratification shapes 
access to higher education, which, in turn, affects a person’s income and wealth. 


66 . Stratification: Economic Class 


Economic class refers specifically to how one ranks relative to others in terms of income and 
wealth. Simply put, we are sorted into groups by how much money we have. Sociologists 
generally identify three economic classes in the United States: upper class (the richest), 
middle, and lower class (the poorest). Within each class, there are many subcategories. 
Wealth is the most significant way of distinguishing classes because wealth can be 
transferred to one’s children and perpetuate the class structure. 


67 . Stratification: Socio-Economic Class 


Socio-economic class, also known as socio-economic status (SES), refers to how other 
factors, namely occupation, education, and culture are combined with wealth and income to 
rank a person relative to others in society. Socio-economic class is a more complex 
formulation than economic class because it considers the social status attached to certain 


professions considered prestigious, like doctors and professors, for example, and to 
educational attainment as measured in academic degrees. It also considers the lack of prestige 
or even stigma that may be associated with other professions, like blue-collar jobs or the 
service sector, and the stigma often associated with not finishing high school. 


68 . Stratification: Social Class 


The term "social class" refers to the socio-cultural aspects of a person’s life, namely the class 
traits, behaviors, knowledge, and social standing of a person’s family. Parents tend to pass 
their social position on to their children. People inherit not only social standing but also the 
class traits that accompany a certain lifestyle. Class traits are the typical behaviors, customs, 
and norms that define each class. Class traits indicate the level of exposure a person has to a 
wide range of cultures. Class traits also indicate the resources a person has to spend on items 
like hobbies, vacations, and leisure activities. 


People may stereotype the upper class as only buying expensive things, owning multiple 
luxury cars, attending gala events, and hosting extravagant dinner parties. That leaves 
movies, camping, shopping at large retailers, and only eating fast food to the middle and 
lower classes People may exhibit some of the stereotypical traits for their class. However, a 
wealthy person may prefer a rock concert to an opera. A middle-class person may adore 
opera and ballet. An auto mechanic could be a skilled pastry chef. A billionaire might dress in 
ripped jeans, and a low-income person might own a designer purse. 


69 . Stratification: Social Class (cont.) 


U.S. society has historically distinguished between “old money” (inherited wealth passed 
from one generation to the next) and “new money” (wealth you have earned and built 
yourself). While both types may have equal net worth, they have traditionally held different 
social standings. The families with old money socialize their children to know the customs, 
norms, and expectations that come with wealth. They often get a college degree not to work 
for wages but to manage the family fortune. The people with new-money were not brought 
up with the customs and conventions of the old-money elites and don’t have the old-money 
social ties. 


A perfect example of “Old Money — New Money” is the story of Margaret Brown who was 
born in Hannibal, Missouri to immigrant Irish-Catholic parents. They moved to Colorado, 
and she married J.J. Brown, a poor hard-working miner. With the discovery of gold and 
copper at the Little Jonny Mine, they became very wealthy. Although she associated with 
most of the Denver socialites, the old-money group “Sacred 36” wouldn’t grant admittance to 
the new-money upstart. Today, Margaret Brown is remembered as the “Unsinkable Molly 
Brown” because she survived the sinking of the Titanic. 


70 . Systems of Stratification 


Sociologists distinguish between two types of systems of stratification--class systems and 
meritocracy. 


A class system is based on both social factors and individual achievement. A class consists of 
a set of people who share similar status with regard to factors like wealth, income, education, 
and occupation. Class systems are open. People are free to gain a different level of education 
or employment than their parents. In a class system, occupation is not fixed at birth. Although 
family and other societal models help guide a person toward a career, personal choice plays a 
role. 


They can also socialize with and marry members of other classes, which allows people to 
move from one class to another. Although people are encouraged to choose partners within 
their own class, they are not as pressured to choose marriage partners based solely on those 
elements. 


71 . Systems of Stratification: Meritocracy 


The Cambridge English Dictionary defines meritocracy as a social system, society, or 
organization in which people get success or power because of their abilities, not because of 
their money or social position. It is a social system in which people advance on the basis of 
their merits. Meritocracy is an ideal system however, in reality social standing is influenced 
by multiple factors—not merit alone. The term “meritocracy” was coined by Michael Young 
in 1958. It was the idea of replacing aristocracy with talent, skill, and effort-based systems of 
economic and political rewards. A meritocratic system contrasts with aristocracy, for which 
people advance on the basis of the status and titles of family and other relations. 


Many Western societies--the United States chief among them--are commonly considered to 
be meritocracies, meaning these societies are built on the belief that anyone can make it with 
hard work and dedication. Social scientists often refer to this as the "bootstrap ideology.” 


A meritocratic society rewards hard work and resourcefulness. In the United States, people 
applaud the rags-to-riches achievements of celebrities like Jennifer Lopez or Michael Jordan. 
Bestselling author Stephen King worked as a janitor prior to being published. Oprah Winfrey 
grew up in poverty in rural Mississippi before becoming a powerful media personality. 
Although Dr. Ben Carson grew up poor in inner-city Detroit, he graduated from the 
University of Michigan Medical School with an M.D. degree in 1977 and became a world- 
renowned neurosurgeon. After retiring from medicine, he served as the 17th United States 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development from 2017 to 2021. There are many stories of 
people rising from modest beginnings to fame and fortune. 


72 . Systems of Stratification: Meritocracy (cont.) 


Example. Alice is an Asian-American and works as a bank teller at Best Bank. Alice 
has been employed with Best Bank for seven years and has consistently received 
outstanding performance reviews. Best Bank recently posted a supervisory position on 
their website. The announcement required applicants to have 5-7 years of experience 


and a bachelor’s degree in finance. Alice possesses eight years of experience and has a 
bachelor’s degree in finance. Thus, Alice applies for the vacant position because she 
would receive a higher job level and increased salary. 


Obviously, Alice meets the job requirements. If Best Bank does not promote her and 
instead hires a non-Asian or male applicant with less experience, there could be an 
inference of bias and discrimination. However, if Best Bank hires a non-Asian 
applicant with more experience, there may not be an inference of discrimination. 


Opponents of a merit-based system say it has a damaging effect on the common good 
because the resources to promote merit are largely based upon a person’s current and historic 
socioeconomic status. Therefore, those born into a higher socioeconomic standing have 
access to more resources than those born into a lower socio-economic standing. For example, 
unequal access to resources has a direct and significant impact on the quality of a person’s 
education, which may affect how meritorious a person will appear when applying for 
positions. 


73 . Meritocracy: Work Ethic vs. Circumstances 


A Pew Research study released in March 2020 addressed people’s beliefs regarding why 
people are rich or poor. A widely-held core value and belief in America is that with strong 
work ethic, anyone can achieve success, which usually equates to being financially 
successful. Realistically, even with hard work, not everyone will become a millionaire. But 
with a strong work ethic, most people will achieve a measure of financial security. This 
concept of success is part of the American psyche. 


The title of the Pew article was, “Most Americans Point To Circumstances, Not Work Ethic, 


For Why People Are Rich Or Poor.” However, the study did not define the parameters of 
“poor” or “rich.” It left it up to the respondents to decide whether “poor” meant poverty and 
“rich” meant billionaires. Or possibly, somewhere on the income gradient between poor and 
rich. 


The following chart shows a breakdown of 2019 income for a family of three. 


Income Group Income Percent 
Low Income $52,200 or less 29% 
Middle Income $52,200 - $156,600 52% 
Upper Income More than $156,600 19% 


74 . Meritocracy: Work Ethic vs. Circumstances (cont.) 


According to the 2021 Global Wealth Report from the Credit Suisse Research Institute. 


e There are almost 22 million people in the U.S. with a net worth of at least $1 million. 
e Of these, about 8% or 1.79 million U.S. millionaires are African American. 

e Of these, about 7% or 1.57 million U.S. millionaires are Hispanic/Latino. 

e The number of millionaires increased substantially between 2020 and 2021. 


e Much of the new wealth was gained in the last half of 2020, as the stock markets rose, 
and housing prices soared. 

e For the first time, more than 1% of Americans are millionaires. 

e The average American has a net worth of $79,952. 


According to Credit Suisse the number of multimillionaires ($50 million or more) in the U.S. 
is about 215,030. According to the Forbes World's Billionaires List for 2021, the U.S. has 
724 billionaires. That's more than anywhere else in the world. 


75 . Meritocracy: How do Millionaires Get Rich? 


Contrary to popular belief, it does not take rich parents to become a millionaire; the majority 
of them say that they built up their fortunes themselves. 


A 2021 survey of U.S. millionaires by Ramsey Solutions found that only 3% inherited more 
than a million dollars from their parents, 21% of them received some inheritance, and 79% 
had no inheritance at all. Nearly 80% are self-made millionaires. They worked hard and long 
to build their fortune. 


Global millionaire statistics show that the wealthiest people made their wealth by having 


multiple income streams — salaries, dividends, interest, and capital gains. 
There are four different paths to becoming a millionaire: 


e Saving and investing 

e Building a successful career 

e Becoming famous 

e Becoming an expert in your field 


The Ramsey Solutions survey also found that nearly two-thirds of American millionaires 
(62%) graduated from public or state schools. In addition, American millionaire statistics 
confirm that only 15% of millionaires are in senior leadership roles. Instead, the top five 
careers for millionaires are engineer, management, attorney, teacher, and accountant. 


76 . Meritocracy: Results of PEW Research Survey 


The PEW Research Survey, conducted in January 2020, asked Americans about their beliefs 
regarding why people are rich or poor. 


Contrary to the statistics presented earlier, the survey results showed that 65% of Americans 
polled think that someone is rich because “They have had more advantages in life than most 
other people.” And 33% said that someone is rich because “They have worked harder than 
most other people.” However, in 2017, the same survey was conducted and 43% of people 
said that someone was rich because they had advantages while 45% of people said that 
someone was rich because of hard work. This is a massive shift in a short period of time 
regarding a core belief of U.S. culture. 


It is possible that the shift in opinion occurred due to the massive layoffs due to the 
pandemic. So many people who lost their jobs did not have a bad work ethic. They were laid 
off because of a global pandemic that nearly ruined their industries. Hard-working people in 
the travel, retail, and entertainment industries weren’t doing a bad job. They just happened to 
be working in industries disproportionately affected by economic shutdowns. 


In this situation, economic hardship has come as a consequence of circumstance not as 
a consequence of a work ethic. 


77 . Meritocracy: Results of PEW Research Survey (cont.) 


Because of the pandemic, almost eighty-nine million Americans lost their jobs. However, at 
the same time America’s billionaires’ net worth skyrocketed by 70 percent — from just short 
of $3 trillion at the start of the COVID crisis on March 18, 2020, to over $5 trillion on 
October 15 of 2021, according to Forbes data analyzed by Americans for Tax Fairness (ATF) 
and the Institute for Policy Studies Program on Inequality (IPS). This contrast is shocking. 
When will they have enough money? 


Many people think taxing billionaires more would ease the tax burden on the struggling 
middle class and would pay off the U.S. National Debt. Ah, wishful thinking. Even if the 
Internal Revenue Service took the entire $5 trillion from the billionaires it would only be 
enough to run the federal government for about eight months, based on what was spent in 
fiscal year 2021. The federal government spends $7 trillion in a year (about $19 billion per 
day). Taking the billionaires’ $5 trillion would pay for about 263 days (about 8 months) of 
federal government spending. The $5 trillion would not even put a dent in the U.S. National 
Debt, which is currently $30.1 trillion and increasing daily. 


78 . Meritocracy: Post Pandemic Reality 


The current reality seems to be clashing with the American work ethic ideal. That could be 
the reason that people are angry believe that the system is rigged against them. 


However, if we go back to the statistics about millionaires, i.e., that 79% had no inheritance 
at all so nearly 80% became self-made millionaires by worked hard and long to build their 
fortunes. Investments (even small ones) or owning a home help build wealth. For example, 
the current real estate market has seen home prices increase by double digits creating more 
net worth for the owners. Most American millionaires are not the CEOs of Fortune 500 
companies. They are small business owners, engineers, attorneys, teachers, accountants, 
people in the medical field, etc. They work hard, spend less than they earn, and invest. 


True, statistically most Americans will not become multi-millionaires or billionaires. Just like 
most Americans will not be President. However, every natural born citizen of the United 
States who has attained the age of thirty-five years meets the qualifications for the 
Presidency. [U.S. Constitution, Article II, Section 1, Clause 5]. Again, realistically, regardless 
of how many other people worked hard to become President, only forty-six people have 
attained that goal. It probably is easier to become a millionaire. 


79 . Summary 


This concludes Chapter 1. Below is a brief summary which you can review before taking 
your quiz. 


Having biases or preconceived feelings is normal human behavior. Everyone has biases of 
one kind or another. It’s okay to have different likes and dislikes. Today, the word bias 
typically is used to indicate a tendency (either known or unknown) to prefer one thing over 
another that prevents objectivity and inhibits impartial judgment. Biases are often based on 
mistaken, inaccurate, or incomplete information and can have a significant impact on shaping 
who gets recruited, hired, promoted, selected for scholarships, admitted to schools, and so on. 
Bias is a prejudice in favor of or against one thing, person, or group compared with another, 
usually in a way considered to be unfair. People show bias explicitly or implicitly. An explicit 
bias is a bias or prejudice that a person expresses openly. Whereas with an implicit bias 
(unconscious bias) the person with the bias is not even aware of the bias. 


Socialization is a key element of growing up in a society is one of the underlying aspects of 
implicit bias. This process typically occurs in two stages: Primary socialization takes place 
from birth through adolescence, and secondary socialization continues throughout one's life. 
Adult socialization may occur whenever people find themselves in new circumstances, 
especially those in which they interact with individuals whose norms or customs differ from 
theirs. 
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Many people use the terms “race,” “ethnicity, 


and “minority group” interchangeably. 
However, they have different meanings. For most sociologists, the idea of race refers to 
superficial physical differences that a particular society considers significant, while ethnicity 
describes shared culture. The term "minority groups" describe groups that are subordinate. 


Classism is prejudice against or in favor of people belonging to a particular social class or 
perceived social class. Classism is based on social hierarchy which is a system of social 
stratification in which an individual or group resides within a culture, organization, or 
society. Sociologists recognize that a variety of factors, including social class, race, gender, 
sexuality, nationality, and sometimes religion, influence social stratification. 


80 . Summary (cont.) 


Key Terms 


Ableism. The bias of and social prejudice against people with disabilities based on the belief 
that typical abilities are superior. 


Ageism. Bias based on a person’s age. 


Beauty bias. The favorable treatment and positive stereotyping of individuals who are 
considered more attractive. 


Bias. The action of supporting or opposing a particular person or thing in an unfair way, 
because of allowing personal opinions to influence a person’s judgment. 


Classism. Prejudice against or in favor of people belonging to a particular social class or 
perceived social class. 


Colorism. The practice of favoring people with lighter skin over those with darker skin. 
Ethnicity. A term that describes shared culture—the practices, values, and beliefs of a group. 


Gender bias. A preference for one gender over the other. It often stems from our deep-seated 
beliefs about gender roles and stereotypes. 


Heightism. Unfair treatment based on height that is not within the normal acceptable range 
of height in a population. 


Implicit bias. The attitudes or stereotypes that affect our understanding, actions, and 
decisions in an unconscious way, making them difficult to control. 


LGBTQ. The acronym for lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and queer. 


Meritocracy. The social system, society, or organization in which people get success or 
power because of their abilities, not because of their money or social position. 


Name bias. The tendency to prefer or dislike people based on their name and perceived 
background. 


81 . Summary (cont.) 


Political affiliation bias. Having a positive or negative feeling about people who are 
members of a political party. 


Preference. Knowingly liking one thing or one person better than others. 


Psychological constructs. Mental associations that can influence a person's behavior and 
feelings toward an individual or group. 


Race. The groups that humans are often divided into based on physical traits regarded as 
common among people of shared ancestry. 


Racial steering. The illegal act of guiding home buyers away from or towards certain 
neighborhoods on the basis of race and ethnicity. 


Religious bias. Viewing people favorably or unfavorably because of their religious, ethical, 
or moral beliefs. 


Sexism. Any act, gesture, visual representation, spoken or written words, practice, or 
behavior based upon the idea that a person or a group of persons is inferior because of their 
sex. 

Sizeism. Prejudice or discrimination based on a person’s size or weight. 


Social stratification. The way people are ranked and ordered in society. 


Socialization. The process of training people to behave in a way that others in the group 
think is suitable. 


Stereotype. The association of a person or a social group with a consistent set of traits. 


Click here if you would like to open this summary as a pdf, which you can then print or save 
to your device: Chapter 1 Summary 


Next up, a quiz. Good luck! 


82 . Chapter 1 Quiz 


